INTRODUCTION
both in his description and his doubt.    Fifine is
one of the most difficult of Browning's poems,
and it is also one of those which is most likely to
offend  the  unsympathetic.    No one, of course,
should (and probably very few ever did) suppose
that it contained any autobiographical element,
or in any way represented Browning's personal
opinions.    It is as purely dramatic as anything*
he ever  wrote.    But  it  is an intricate piece of
special pleading, similar in general character to
Bishop Blougrams Apology, to Sludge the Medium,
to Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangait,, in being a study of
a character with which the poet has no personal
sympathy, thoug'h it interests him to see what sort
of a case they can make out for themselves.    But
the argumentation is even more casuistical than in
those poems, and the issue to which it all relates
has not the  dignity which attaches to the pro-
blems with which Blougram and Prince Hohen-
stiel-Schwangau, and even Sludge, are concerned.
Perhaps it is the  very ingenuity of the special
pleading which gives the poem its chief charm,
though there are also fine and memorable pas-
sages which have beauty and truth in addition to
their ingenuity.
The public, however, could not be expected to
appreciate at once a poem which made so great a
demand on their patience and intellectual atten-
tion ; and Fifine, following upon Hohenstiel, did
much to confirm the reputation for perversity
and excessive difficulty which Browning had
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